EDUCATION U.S.A. 


A Special Weekly Report on Educational Affairs 


Dateline: Washington, D.C. 
September 29, 1960 


CANDIDATES SQUARE OFF ON EDUCATION 


Nixon and Kennedy this week spelled out their positions on issues affecting edu- 
cation not once but three times--in a front-page Sunday exclusive story in the New 
York Herald Tribune; in two full pagés in the October issue of the NEA Journal; and 
in platform appearances over radio-TV. There were few surprises. 











Nixon, in a "position paper" on education, came up with a new, involved, and in- 
direct proposal dealing with teacher salaries. This enabled the New York Times to 
headline the story "Vice President Bars Direct Funds for Teachers’ Pay," and the 


Wall Street Journal to headline it "Nixon Favors School Aid Designed To Raise Teacher 
Pay." 














The new element which led to this confusion was Nixon's proposal that federal 
funds be made available to the states for, among other purposes, payment of interest 
charges on debts already incurred for school construction. Federal funds earmarked 


for prior incurred local school debt, Nixon maintained, would release local funds 
"for urgent increases in teachers' pay." 


Kennedy favors the direct approach--"Federal support to public schools for class- 
room construction and teachers' salaries as each state may determine its needs. 


This,'' says Kennedy, "is the only effective way the federal government can help and 
also ensure local control." 





Nixon fears federal control over "who teaches and what is taught" unless federal 


funds are limited to servicing prior incurred debts and help in financing new con- 
struction. 








Education U.S.A. subscribers will receive with next week's issue the complete 
text (1,300 words) of the page-one story from the New York Herald Tribune in which 
the two Presidential candidates answer seven important questions on education, 





r—— MERIT PAY SEESAW 


New York State and Washington, D.C., reopened the flood gates on the merit 
pay issue last week. In a surprise action the New York State Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents endorsed merit pay for teachers, saying 
that school superintendents cannot avoid the issue if the public wants it. 
District of Columbia School Board President Walter Tobriner renewed his fight 
to cut off automatic pay raises for teachers who do not perform satisfactorily. 
Both New York and Washington have experienced merit pay plans in the past, and 
both dropped them after several years' trial. According to the National Educa- 
tion Association Research Division, the only new merit salary schedules adopted 
by urban school districts this school year are in Florida, where a new, and un- 
popular, state law requires merit factors in salaries. Of the 150 largest 
school districts in the country, 11 now have merit pay plans on the books. 
These include 8 districts in Florida, one plan at Macon, Ga., which is not in 
operation, and merit schedules at Topeka, Kansas, and Montgomery County, Md. 
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NEW CURRICULUM TREMORS 


San Francisco was hit this week by a third big quake in a year-long controversy 
over curriculum in its public schools. The Commission on Educational Policy (CEP) 
of the California Teachers Association released its opinion of the Report of the 
San Francisco Curriculum Survey Committee. Joining the CEP in the preparation of 
the statement were the California associations of school administrators, elementary 
school administrators, secondary school administrators, junior colleges, and super- 
vision and curriculum development. 











It frankly opposes the survey report, as have most of the comments from the edu- 
cation profession. Nevertheless, since it was made public last March, the San Fran- 
cisco Report has become a symbol of a limited concept of education now finding some 
support not only in the Golden Gate City, but throughout the country. 





A few background notes: Upon request of the city's board of education, eight 
professors from the University of California and Stanford University began a survey 
of curriculum in the San Francisco schools in July 1959. Representing the fields of 
English, mathematics, science, history, and economics, their group was led by Henry 
Rapoport of U.C. and William Bark of Stanford. 





Nine months later the professors' finished report opened a Pandora's box of dis- 
cussion and criticism among San Francisco citizenry and educators. Attacking the 
"indifference to...intellect," it recommended, among other things, complete ability 
grouping throughout the schools, separate curricula (academic, commercial, etc.) in 
high school, a longer school day, phonetic approach to reading, city-wide examina- 
tions, and generally more attention to basic learning and less to "education for life 
in a democracy." : 





Immediate comments upon the report were not the least bit subtle. "The report is 
a mixture of incisiveness and vagueness, insightfulness and grotesque ignorance," 
Arthur Foshay, president of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, wrote in a letter to a San Francisco paper. ''What the report does is to pre- 
scribe a curriculum that might be suitable in part for a small fraction of the chil- 
dren, if it were properly developed."" Seven professors of education at San Francisco 
State College joined together to describe the survey as "'a poor piece of work." 





But it had its defenders, too. The Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education 
predicted the survey "will have a greater impact on California, and possibly Ameri- 
can, education than half a dozen pretentious conferences or committees.... This may 
be the first major step in restoring to scholars a role in determining conduct and 
content in public education." 





The next comment came from Supt. of Schools Harold Spears. He issued his pre- 
liminary reactions to the San Francisco Report last May, in which he agreed with the 
report's emphasis upon high academic standards, recommended many of the proposals 
for secondary schools, but minimized greatly the importance of the findings to ele- 
mentary education. 





The Commission on Educational Policy is adding its chapter to the controversy be- 
cause it feels that "the philosophy of education advocated in their Report is so 
contrary to the public education developed in America that it constitutes a reaction- 
ary proposal which could endanger hard won improvements in public school operation." 





In its Judging and Improving the Schools: Current Issues the CEP attacks the San 
Francisco Report from several sides. It says that the professors appear "to take no 
responsibility for citizenship education or for moral and spiritual values." It 
criticizes their lack of research and describes the report as "little but the opin- 
ions of the writers." 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. | 
September 29, 1960 


———— STUDENTS: Junior, Senior, Foreign, and Adult 


The new Reader's Digest runs the learning gamut, with these four features: 








Tenement talent--"Higher Horizons for Our Asphalt Jungles" retells the 
success story of New York City's enrichment program for schools in deprived 
neighborhoods. The most striking statistic (for budget-minded boards): it 
costs just 35¢ per day per child to bring HH benefits to slum pupils, com- 
pared to the $12.50 it costs per day to maintain a juvenile delinquent in a 
training school. 





The called and the chosen--Condensation of a Time cover story, "The Race 
to College," outlining the pressures and obstacles for the campus-bound. 
Covers all the main points in handier size (4 pages) for guidance-office use. 





Obligation to the Orient~--Harold Taylor, former Sarah Lawrence College 
president, explains "Why Asian Students Need Our Support," a digest from the 
N.Y. Times Magazine. Emphasis is on the Asian university's power in politics. 
® Taylor urges transferring $500 million in military aid to school-and-culture 
assistance. 








Boosting idea output--Examples from colleges and industry serve as proof 
in another article, "You Can Learn To Think Creatively." It reports on adult 
education and business courses to develop problem-solving skill, using tech- 
niques of Alex Osborn (the adman who also initiated "brainstorming"). Discus- 
sion of this might be a useful warm-up for PR conferences, staff workshops. 

(October Reader's Digest, on sale now) 

















Temporary Dimout on TV 


iii What's the outlook for video coverage of education this season? Just so-so. 
Until Nov. 8, most public affairs shows will focus on politics, although edu- 
cation may crop up as a key domestic issue. As for Hollywood-filmed series, so 
many are done far in advance, it takes long-range planning to encourage scripts 
using school themes. After Election Day, keep an eye on these programs for educa- 
tion topics: 





NBC-TV--"'The Nation's Future" (Saturday night forum, starting Nov. 12); "Quest" 
(series of 6 "specials" on "submerged peoples" and efforts to aid them); The 
"White Papers" (6 reports on controversial questions); "Omnibus" (7 specials). 

CBS-TV--"CBS Reports" (usually every other week); "FYI" (Sundays at 6:30 p.m.); 
"Project 20" (irregularly scheduled, the first just before Christmas). 

ABC-TV--Bell & Howell's "Close-Up." (15 "specials"; the first was on Monday). 











9 Education Scope will print times and topics whenever possible, but remember 
our masthead warning, "Check local listings for late changes." (Most recent of 
such changes: last week Dave Garroway's "Today" show abruptly postponed its sched- 
uled 5-part school series, covered the U.N. hullabaloo instead.) 
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50 Bouquets from BH & G 





Actions-speak-louder Dept.--pick up the current Better Homes & Gardens for 





the list of winners in the first annual 


"Action in Education" 
went to 50 outstanding community projects in 24 states. 





contest. Honors 
See how your area fared; 


and if you missed out last year, check rules for the 1960-61 entries. 
(October Better Homes & Gardens, on sale now) 


Photorama of the Great Migration 





The fall trek to Campusland this year awed even Life; this week's issue de- 





votes eight pages to opening-day scenes at U. 


of Michigan, Cornell, Southern Illi- 


nois U., U. of California (Berkeley), and Berkshire (Mass.) Community College. 
There's also a double-page chart of data about 50 typical colleges--another bul- 
letin-board item for the high-school counseling office. 


Grinds or Glamour Girls? 


(Oct. 3 Life, on sale now) 


A growing minority group in grad school--women--gets attention from writer- 





professor David Boroff in Mademoiselle. 





"The Graduate Limbo" debunks stereotypes 


about these gals (28,000 strong last year), and pinpoints their handicap in land- 


ing faculty jobs...colleges fear they'll leave for domesticity. 


Thoughtful study 


for women students, young or not-so,who are looking beyond the A.B. level. 


“The Flight from Teaching...” 


Rumblings grow louder about pseudo-scholarship and the 
is robbing collegians of the teaching they deserve. 
growls, "The modern teacher flees to the teary and cries 
medieval thief fled to the church and cried 





"The Cult of Research and Creativity." 


Contagious Chatter 
ii 





End." 
runs on and on) originates in New York, 
cago's WBKB starts it Oct. 22, 


(October Mademoiselle, on sale now) 





"research" mania that 
In Harper's, Jacques Barzun 
"research' as the 
"sanctuary: The article is called 
(October Harper's, on sale now) 


The Windy City will soon get TV's windiest program...David Susskind's "Open 
This talkathon round-table of prominent people (which starts late, 

is also seen in Boston, Washington. 
and it may spread to other night-owl cities. 


Chi- 
Par- 


ticipants often hit hard at educational needs; last week teacher pay got support 
from such assorted experts as anthropologist Ashley Montagu, artist Robert Osborn, 


and Zsa Zsa Gabor. 


(New York's WNTA Sunday 10 p.m. on; Chicago's WBKB Saturday at midnight) 


Keeping the Peace 
Not the story of a gun-moll, 





"LENA and the 45 Gangs" in Reporter chronicles 
an amazing law-enforcement feat instead. 


LENA is the Lower East-Side Neighbor- 


hood Association, which has brought a cease-fire to the gang jungle of downtown 


New York City. Schools, 


unions, PTA's, businesses, and other "brick-roots" 


groups have helped LENA keep a juvenile truce since 1956 with only one outbreak 


of violence. 


(Sept. 29 Reporter, on sale this week) 
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The remainder of the CEP statement outlines major principles that it believes 


school systems should use in their study of local problems, rather than "narrowly 
conceived policies": 





1. Despite many pressures in the past for limited aims, the American public 
school has "provided instruction through which the individual is helped to find a 
meaningful place in society, as well as to study the academic disciplines." 


2. The American public school provides equal opportunity for all students to 
achieve maximum development. 


3. A single standard for academic achievement is not realistic. 


4. Students should be motivated to learn creatively, instead of being taught 
dogmatically through rote. 


5. The education profession has a distinct capacity for judging instruction and 
schools in general, and should protest "this zealous inclination of all types of 
experts to remake the public schools...." 


Education requires specific expertness, concludes the CEP, noting: "The legal 
authorities which ultimately determine the content and nature of the program of pub- 
lic education should reject any curtailment or alteration which substitutes the 
philosophy and demands of narrowly specialized groups. It is the duty of school 
boards everywhere to maintain an educational program which satisfies the broad and 
variable requirements of all the people. When special groups can contribute to the 
success of this goal, they should be warmly welcomed. If they propose to interfere 
with or thwart this function of the public schools, they should be courteously but 
firmly resisted," 











Sms | The 1960 integration story has crystallized into these figures--16 
a school districts in seven states have admitted 325 more Negro students 


NEWS to formerly all-white schools. About 100 Negro students in New Orleans 
== S 2 will be integrated on Nov. 11. As he released the statistics, Secy. 


a a ae of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming strongly urged 
that the padlocked schools in Prince Edward County, Va., be reopened. 
In another Virginia case, a federal judge rejected the Fairfax County 
plan for a grade-a-year desegregation, stating that the low 4 percent 
Negro enrollment justified greater integration speed. New York City's 
plan to allow junior high-school students from the city's ethnic areas to attend 
schools outside their neighborhoods created only a mild reaction. Less than 400 ap- 
plications were received out of an expected 3,000. Last week the board of education 
extended the plan to elementary schools. 
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- Reversing its policy, the Ford Foundation has made $46 million available to five 
private universities "with no strings attached." The only requirement is that the 
institutions match the grants with a total of $117 million in new funds. The re- 
cipients are Stanford University, Johns Hopkins, Notre Dame, the University of Denver, 
and Vanderbilt. In another higher education development, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion announced this week that 1,407 colleges and universities will receive $57.7 mil- 
lion for the 1960-61 academic year under the National Defense Student Loan Program. 








= True Sacrifice Department: The town of Climax, Colo., is moving 12 miles down 
the road in order to insure its children a good education. Teachers were reluctant 
to staff the small school at Climax, two and a half miles high in the Colorado moun- 
tains, and winter storms made traveling hazardous for children sent to the nearest 
town, Leadville. So the 2,200 residents of Climax are moving houses and baggage to 
Leadville, and the parents will do the traveling back up to the mines at Climax, 








Appointment of Charles H. Boehm by Gov. David L. Lawrence to another four- 
year term as Pennsylvania's supt. of public instruction has been confirmed 
by the state senate. »» Franklin D. Murphy, formerly chancellor, Univ. of 
Kansas, was inaugurated last Friday as chancellor of the Univ. of Califor- ® 
nia at Los Angeles. »» Harry H. Ransom has been elevated from vice-presiden 
and provost of the Univ. of Texas main campus in Austin to president of the 
university, following Logan Wilson's move from president to chancellor. >> 
Frank Darnell has resigned as executive secy. of the Alaska Education Assn. 
to accept an administrative position with the Juneau-Douglas school system; 
a new executive secy. is being sought for AEA, >» William P. Bundy, staff director of the 
President's Commission on National Goals, last week revealed that of the 16 studies being 
made by the commission, to be released later this fall, 12 will bear in one way or another 
on education. » » Harpur College, the only four-year liberal arts college in the New York 
State Univ. system, dedicates its new $20 million campus at Binghamton today, with an ad- 
dress by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and a symposium on "Excellence in Public Higher Educa- 
tion--Problems and Opportunities." >» Louis Bruno, supt. of schools, Pullman, outpolled 
the other 9 candidates in the primary election for the position of state supt. of public 
instruction in Washington; who will oppose him in the Nov. 8 election is still in doubt. 
The Seattle Times last week reported A. T. Van Devanter, prin., Ballard H.S., Seattle, 
leading Thurston County Supt. Harold L. Anderson by a mere 809 of the recorded votes. 









































>» The national spotlight falls this week on 8 cities in Ohio, the state that leads the 
nation in number of Better Homes & Gardens Action in Education Awards (see Education 
Scope, p. 2) for community actions to improve education: Akron--foreign language study 
set up in grade schools; Chagrin Falls--local contributions to raise teacher salaries and 
sponsor summer graduate studies; Lima--scholarship program encouraging Negroes to continue 
education; Massilon--special program for eye safety; Middletown--establishment of Miami 
Univ. extension; Port Clinton--special school for children of migrant workers; Randolph-- 
citizen campaign for passage of twice-defeated bond issue, and improvement of school- 
community relations; Ravenna--increased school budget for consolidation of schools, sal- @ 
ary raises, and building program. Forty-one other communities in 23 states and an Ameri- 
can dependent school PTA in France also received awards. 














> Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. commissioner of education, touring Alaska public schools 
and educational installations on military bases in Alaska last week, was impressed by the 
zeal for education in that frontier state. "One saw it on every hand," he said, on his 
return to Washington, "among the citizens, the students, the teachers, the school admin- 
istrators. I think it must be like the fresh zeal for education one has read about and 
known about on our earlier frontiers." 





com John Hersey, Pulitzer prize-winning author and first vice-chairman of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, 1957-59, lists a provocative subtitle for his new 
novel, The Child Buyer, published this week by Knopf: "A Novel in the Form of Hearings 
before the Standing Committee on Education, Welfare, & Public Morality of a certain State 
Senate, Investigating the conspiracy of Mr. Wissey Jones, with others, to Purchase a Male 
Child." Reviews indicate that this dramatic satire on education will be widely discussed. 
The New York Herald Tribune, for example, says: "The barbs are felt by school boards, 
administrators, teachers, testing and guidance systems, the PTA, politicians, government 
and big business. The only ones relatively spared are students." 
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